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INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND UNIVERSAL ETHICS? 


SHALL define and recommend an ethical or axiological termi- 

nology which has seemed to me adequate for the expression of all 
of the valid principles of man’s moral experience. I shall try to show, 
by the use of this terminology, (1) that there is a sense in which 
ethics is purely individualistic, (2) that there is another sense in 
which it is social, and (3) that there are three other senses in which 
it is universal. I shall also try to show that all social ethics is de- 
rived from individual ethics, and that all universal ethics is a 
dialectical elucidation of individualistic ethical principles. In 
other words, individualism is axiologically basic. 

We should indicate the proposed meanings of good, value, right, 
and duty. The good is the satisfactory. The satisfactory is any- 
thing which causes a feeling of satisfaction, or any experience which 
contains this feeling. The good also is equivalently defined as 
anything which is needed. Everyone needs what is satisfactory 
simply because it is satisfactory. The good is the same as the 
valuable. It is anything that has value. There are two kinds of 
good, intrinsic and extrinsic, and two corresponding kinds of value. 
Intrinsic good has intrinsic or primary value, and extrinsic good 
has extrinsic or secondary value. 

Primary value is the feeling of satisfaction. It is the felt in- 
trinsic satisfactoriness which any experience may have or contain. 
It, and its opposite, dissatisfaction or intrinsic disvalue, are prob- 
ably produced by neural processes in the central nervous system. 
These feelings are not sensations or desires or ideas. They are 
called, respectively, positive and negative feeling-tone, or positive 
and negative affects, or pleasure-pain. I do not think that they 
can be analyzed into simpler experiential elements. Like any 
ultimate qualities of experience they can be referred to or pointed 
at. They can not be described. No one could understand what 
was meant by the words ‘‘satisfaction’’ and ‘‘dissatisfaction’’ if 
he had never experienced the kinds of consciousness to which these 
words refer. But everybody has experienced such consciousness. 
All experience is immediately felt as being either satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, and probably almost all is simultaneously felt as 
being both, in varying proportions. Possibly some experience is 


1 Read at the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy, Amsterdam, 
August, 1948. 
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absolutely pure joy, and possibly some is pure anguish, but 
probably very little is pure in either of these senses. 

From this meaning of primary value it will follow that our 
theory may properly be called an affective axiology. Feeling- 
tone or affect is the axiological absolute. This feeling is basic in 
determining all good and evil, though of course it depends for its 
existence upon the life processes of a biological organism. It is 
axiologically primary and ultimate, but it is ontologically and 
metaphysically secondary, dependent, peripheral, and ephemeral. 

An intrinsic good, we have indicated, is an experience that has 
primary value. It is any total happy experience as of any given 
moment. It will be a complex gestalt including, in many cases, 
sensation, imagination, desire, perhaps a rational concept, retro- 
spection, anticipation, and feeling-tone. The primary value or 
feeling-tone is, like each of the other elements, a quality or abstract 
aspect of the complex total. 

An extrinsic good is an instrumental good. It has secondary 
value. It is a cause of intrinsic good. The secondary value which 
it has, and which makes it instrumentally good, is its causal rela- 
tion to intrinsic good. 

This terminology, combined with some sound psychological 
principles, commits us to a radical individualism. Our theory 
may properly be called an affective axiological individualism. For 
all intrinsic goods are individual, since they are total complexes of 
consciousness or experience, which is always individual. The in- 
dividuality of all experience may be disputed, and it can not be 
proved beyond peradventure, but it is indicated by the truth that 
only a biological organism can be conscious. This too may be dis- 
puted. Disembodied spirits, or portions of spirits, might exist. 
But scientific psychology indicates pretty clearly that all con- 
sciousness depends for its existence upon the neurones of a bio- 
logical organism.” Then since such organisms are. individual, that 
is, since they are spatially distinct from each other, so are people’s 
consciousnesses, perhaps with the exception of any Siamese twins 
who might have parts of their central nervous systems in common. 
Barring such abnormalities, consciousness is in every case tied 
down to the neurones of an individual, separate, and distinct bio- 
logical organism. Minds never merge or overlap if persons are not 
Siamese twins, and they seldom or never do even in these linked 
organisms. Ideas never fly through the air from one mind to 
another. The group mind is a fiction, unless it is just the inter- 
actions or inter-communication of a number of individual minds. 


2See R. M. Brickner, ‘‘Man and His Values Considered Neurologically,’’ 
this JOURNAL, Vol XLI (1944), pp. 225-243. 
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Communication occurs, but it is never a direct contact of mind 
with mind. It is never intuitive. It is always effected through 
some physical medium. We must reject the theory of mental 
telepathy, which is that one mind can apprehend directly the 
thoughts in other minds. Supposed telepathy is either an unin- 
tentional error, or a fraud, or else it is signalling from a distance, 
through physical media which are not now understood, and which 
stimulate sense organs which have not yet been located. We must 
also reject the theory of Platonic universals, the view that one 
identical universal concept can exist simultaneously or successively 
in several minds which are located in distinct bodies spatially 
separated from each other. 

If, then, all experience is absolutely individual in its existence, 
all intrinsic good must be individual, for intrinsic good is experi- 
ence. Moreover, every primary value must be individual, for it 
will in every case belong to an individual intrinsic good. Also 
all instrumental goods are purely individual in the sense that they 
are good only because of their causal relations to individual in- 
trinsic goods. And secondary values are individual in the sense 
that they are always causal relations between some instrumental 
good and an individual intrinsic good. 

This value theory is also in some sense relativistic. Its full 
name is affective axtological individualistic relativism. Instru- 
mental goods are relative by definition. They are things causally 
related to some intrinsic goods and values. Secondary value is 
relative in the sense that it 1s this causal relation. Even intrinsic 
good is in a sense relative. This may seem like a contradiction in 
terms, but at least we must recognize that the terminology of 
relativism applies properly to it, for an intrinsic good is intrinsi- 
eally good only in and to itself. It has its primary value inside 
itself. This value may be known and appreciated by others, but 
the only value that an intrinsic good can actually have to others ~ 
is an instrumental value. Anything that can be a cause can have 
instrumental value. An intrinsic good which causes another in- 
trinsic good to exist will have both its own primary value within 
itself and a secondary value, which is its causal relation to the 
other intrinsic good. It will be simultaneously both an intrinsic 
good in itself, and an instrumental good to all individuals in whom 
it causes satisfaction. It will cause this in the souls of all who 
sympathize with and love the person that contains it, and in all 
who are made happy by the knowledge that this person has in- 
trinsic value and is happy. Its ultimate justification or value, 
from their points of view, depends upon the satisfaction which 
they feel as a result of it. 
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All good, then, is relative. Nothing can be good at all unless 
it is good for at least some one individual. The good, for him, is 
always what he needs and what satisfies him. This is always de- 
termined by his actual individual character or nature. What is 
good for a canary bird is determined by the nature of the canary 
bird, and what is good for a man is determined by the nature of 
the man. Moreover, when something is in fact good for him, 
there is no logical necessity that it should be good for anybody 
else. Others may not need it. It may not satisfy them. Their 
natures may be different from his, by biological inheritance or by 
training. His good often 7s good for others, but that is because 
their natures are similar to his, or because they love him, or be- 
cause his well-being enables him to help them. 

This relativistic theory does not mean that there is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so. Rather the principle 
is that there is nothing either good or bad but feeling makes it so. 
Feeling, the axiological absolute, however, is not the goal of all 
desire. Nor ought it to be. The egoistic hedonists were wrong in 
thinking that it should be. But they were right in thinking that it 
is the ultimate value and justification of whatever is morally justi- 
fied and worthy. This affective axiology reiterates what is true 
in their ancient, oft libelled, and seldom understood doctrine. 

This axiological theory is also in the tradition of the interest 
theory of value, the essential truth of which is that the intrinsic 
good of any individual is the satisfactions involved in, and result- 
ing from, the fulfillment of his major interests or desires such as 
love, ambition, and the desires for truth, for beauty, and for 
sensuous enjoyment.® ; 

We now come to the definitions of right and duty. These are 
equivalent terms. One always has 2 duty to do what is right, and 
it is always right for one to do his duty. The meaning of these 
terms is to be derived from the meanings which we have already 
found for good and value. An individual always has a duty, from 
his own point of view, to attain as nearly as possible his highest 
good. His highest good is that which is most deeply satisfactory 
to him in the long run. An equivalent statement of this principle 
of obligation is that he always ought to do what he needs the most. 
His duty to attain this objective as nearly as possible is a cate- 
gorical imperative. It is unconditionally binding upon him, from 
his own point of view. Such an imperative is binding, without 
‘exception, upon every individual that.is capable of experiencing 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. This principle of duty is universal 
and absolute. It is a definition. I think that we ought to adopt 


8 See D. H. Parker, Human Values, New York (1931), pp. 21, 46 ff. 
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this definition because it is the one which will help us the most in 
understanding man’s moral experience. 

This theory indicates that there is a plurality of ultimate moral 
standards, one for each conscious organism, each standard being 
determined by the individual nature of its organism. What is 
a duty for one, from his point of view, may be contrary to the duty 
of another, from the other’s point of view; and there is no standard 
by which either of these duties may be validly proclaimed abso- 
lutely right apart from all points of view, or right from every point 
of view, or right from one absolute point of view. How, then, 
shall we discover, and how shall we validate, social obligations? 
I shall maintain that social ethics exists, that it is valid, and that 
its validity is derived from individual moral imperatives which 
are ultimate. 

An individual has a duty to help others if, when, and because 
he needs to help them. Helping them is an individual moral im- 
perative of his whenever it will satisfy him most deeply in the long 
run. In his helpfulness he will be, in part, selfish in the ordinary 
sense. He will help others as a means to getting help from them 
in return. This is ethical. No moral taint attaches when he pays 
his debts and respects his neighbors’ rights in order to secure 
services and consideration for himself. Should he omit to give 
what society demands of him he will be made to suffer. Society 
can inflict terrible punishments upon almost anybody. Also it 
can bestow valuable rewards upon those who codperate. It is 
constantly rewarding those who have not broken the law, by 
letting them circulate about freely and say pretty much what 
they think. It gives thrilling honors and distinctions to those 
who are thought to have made outstanding contributions. Each 
individual ought to try to codperate and to make a creative con- 
tribution, partly because he needs to avoid social penalties and to 
enjoy great social distinctions. He needs these rewards because 
he will be dissatisfied if he does not get them, and because he will 
be deeply satisfied if he does get them. 

Man’s duty to help others is, then, based partly on ordinary 
selfishness. It is also based partly on ordinary unselfishness, 
benevolence, or love. Love aims ultimately at the welfare of 
others. When love is combined with the sensuous desires of sex 
it is called romantic love. But it may exist independently of sex, 
as in mother-love or in the brotherly love which has always been 
the leading principle of Christian ethical teaching. A’s love for 
B is a desire, located in A’s soul, whose objective is B’s welfare, 
considered not as a means to any further end, but as a final goal. 
A’s desire, so to speak, terminates upon its object B. A’s love is 
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satisfied when A can help B to be happy and when A knows that 
B is happy. Successful love always satisfies the lover. A mother 
enjoys caring for her children and knowing that they are well-off. 
She does not aim at this enjoyment. She aims at the children’s 
enjoyment. But the joy or satisfaction which she feels is the in- 
trinsic value of her love to her. From her point of view she 
ought to lavish her loving care upon her children because she 
enjoys having them happy. The ‘‘cause’’ involved in this ‘‘be- 
cause’’ is not Aristotle’s final cause; it is his formal cause. Her 
own joy is not her goal. But by definition it characterizes what 
she ought to do. 

The primary value or satisfaction which she experiences is 
purely selfish in the sense that it is part of herself. Her love too is 
purely selfish in the sense that it is part of herself, and that its 
expression is her self-expression. But this is not the ordinary 
meaning of selfishness. This is a Pickwickian selfishness which 
consists in being and in expressing one’s own individual self. 
Ordinary selfishness, on the other hand, consists in pursuing one’s 
own future welfare and self-expression as a final objective. This 
Pickwickian individualistic selfishness is absolutely inescapable as 
long as one lives. No man can desire or enjoy anything unless 
it is his individual self that desires and enjoys it. And clearly 
no moral taint is necessarily involved in this. 

In caring for others by reason of selfish prudence one is selfish 
both in the ordinary and in the Pickwickian senses. In caring 
for others by reason of one’s love, one is selfish only in the Pick- 
wickian sense. 

Let us reformulate the ultimate principle of duty so as to in- 
clude the compelling social obligations which are binding upon 
each person because of the needs of his own nature. Every indi- 
vidual has a duty, from his own point of view, to attain as nearly 
as possible (1) his own maximum satisfaction in the long run, 
(2) that of those whom he loves, to the extent that he loves them, 
(3) that of those who will help him, to the extent that they will 
help, and (4) that of those who will codperate with his institutions, 
so far as they will codperate. But clearly his duties, from his 
own point of view, to attain the second, third, and fourth items, are 
all due to the fact that these things will be satisfactory to him. 
They are all obligatory, from his point of view, because of the 
first item. All duty to others is ultimately analyzable into an 
individual duty to maximize individual satisfaction. 

We must in no way belittle the importance of society in this 
individualistic theory. When an individual confronts society he 
should realize that all of the people who make it up generate 
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just as completely autonomous authorities as he does, and he ought 
to know that the social value of his behavior depends upon their 
intrinsic satisfactions. Social value, however, is always secondary 
value. The social value of his love for his children is its causal 
relations to all of the satisfactions which it produces, directly or 
indirectly, in other people. If his loving care helps to make his 
children happy, it has a certain social value to them. If it helps 
to make them useful citizens, it has added social values to many 
other people who are helped by his children, and whose happiness 
thus results, indirectly, from his love for his children. 

Society is also very important because of the imperious de- 
mands which it makes upon every individual member, and because 
of the tremendous power which it exercises over individual satis- 
factions, to back up these demands. Society requires that each 
individual make certain contributions, and that he conform to 
laws, mores, and folkways. We have already referred to the 
fact that it often makes individuals happy who contribute and 
conform, and it often makes individuals miserable who do not. 
But axiological individualism is not impugned by these facts. 
Society’s demands are only the demands of individuals seeking 
what will satisfy them. A social demand is, more accurately, just 
a lot of individual demands. Each of the citizens requires that 
an individual contribute and conform, largely so that each of the 
citizens’ lives may be safe, prosperous, and happy. And an indi- 
vidual ought in most cases to contribute and conform largely be- 
cause that will tend to make his own life safe, prosperous, and 
happy. 

Although society is very powerful, still its might does not 
essentially or necessarily make right. Society’s power to punish 
an individual and to make him miserable does not necessarily make 
his misery good for him. A man’s misery is good for him only 
if it causes him to be more deeply satisfied later on. Sometimes it 
does this. It may strengthen his character and discipline his 
spirit and thus help him eventually to triumph over the obstacles 
which once blocked his path. This is the redemptive power of 
suffering. But the fact that the force of society imposes the suf- 
fering does not guarantee this blessed eventuality. Force may, of 
course, make the right exist or cause it to prevail. A social order, 
which is right for those who benefit from it, is caused to exist by 
force. It would be destroyed by its enemies if force were not used 
for its protection. But force will sometimes make the wrong pre- 
vail. Not force, but long-range individual satisfaction is the only 


essential characteristic which necessarily and universally makes a 
thing right. 
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The tremendous power which society wields is exerted in the 
endeavor to bring each individual’s right into conformity with 
society’s demands. When it rewards a man for doing what it ap- 
proves, it makes his doing this very satisfactory to him, and thus 
in most cases it tends to harmonize his highest good with the 
highest goods of its other members. When it punishes him for 
doing what is a wrong to it, it makes this wrong also wrong to him, 
for his act thus brings suffering to himself. But there are excep- 
tions to this. Sometimes it fails to reward its friends and to 
punish its enemies. And even when it succeeds, by rewards and 
punishments, in making social codperation right for any individual, 
still this is only Aristotle’s efficient making or causing, not his 
formal or essential making or causing. 

Moreover, when society thus succeeds, its success is directly 
attributable to the natures of the individuals involved. Society 
can not reward an individual unless he needs what it can give. 
It could not reward a man who found no joy in honor or status 
or wealth or security or love. It could not punish an individual 
who was indifferent to any attempted punishment it might seek to 
inflict. It could not torture him unless he was an organism capable 
of experiencing either mental anguish or sensory pain. It can 
execute him, but if that is just what he desires most, his death will, 
from his point of view, be a reward and not a punishment. 

The worst of all social conflicts, war, can be properly evaluated 
only from individual points of view. A successful war might be 
a benefit to most of the people of a nation. It would be, so far 
as it saved them from slavery or gave them prosperity and freedom. 
For them it would be good. The same war would be evil to its 
victims, and possibly to nearly everyone in the defeated country, if, 
as sometimes happens, most of these folk were enslaved, impover- 
ished, or killed. Then the freedom and prosperity which the vic- 
torious power achieved might help to launch it on a career of ag- 
gression which might end in disaster for itself three generations 
hence. Then its original victory will have been good for most of 
its citizens who were there at the time, but bad for most of their 
descendants in the third generation. What is good for the indi- 
viduals of one generation may be bad for those of a later one in 
the same country, or anywhere else. However, so far as people 
are not satisfied with a system which protects them but threatens 
disaster to their descendants, that system is bad for them. 

It should be clear that a federal world government ought to be 
set up. Probably most people now and in the future would live 
more satisfactory lives if this were done, with representative 
democracy and with safeguards to individual freedom. Then 
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from these people’s points of view, such a state ought to be 
created. This state would work hardships on some who have 
vested interests in nationalistic separatism and aggression. For 
them, the added satisfactions, if any, from world peace would 
not compensate for the frustrations. From their points of view 
a world state would be evil. Then it is our duty, from our points 
of view, to inflict this evil upon them, and to crush their opposition, 
by force, if we must, and if we can, because to do so would be 
more deeply satisfactory to us in the long run. 

The clash of autonomous individual axiological standards comes 
out very clearly in crime. Consider a dangerous felon who has 
been properly sentenced to life imprisonment for murder. Here 
the highest good of most of the law-abiding citizens demands his 
incarceration. He must not be allowed to get away with murder. 
His punishment is required in order to help protect their lives and 
property. But it might be better for him, from his point of view, 
to escape. He might be better satisfied. On the other hand, in 
some cases he would not be better satisfied. Worry and a bad 
conscience might make such an individual more dissatisfied than 
if he had stayed in jail. But I think that there are cases where 
escape would be more satisfactory in the long run for such a 
felon. A life lived in the open might be happier. If so, to escape 
would be his duty,—from his own point of view. If maximum 
individual long-range satisfaction makes duty for decent people it 
does so for rascals also. It does so for all conscious organisms. 
The principle is universal. 

There are three senses in which genuine universality appears 
in ethical theory.* 

First off, as we have already seen, the ultimate principle of 
individualistic relativism is itself universal by definition. 

In a second form, universality is present in ethics, in that, from 
the point of view of any conscious individual, all things in the uni- 
verse without exception ought to help him because he needs their 
help. All of his needs for satisfactory living ought, from his point 
of view, to be met. From a citizen’s point of view a felon ought 
not to escape, and everything in the universe ought to conspire to 
prevent him from escaping. But from the culprit’s point of view 
everything and everybody ought to help him escape, if that would 
be more deeply satisfactory to him in the long run. 

Of course a normal citizen will repudiate this latter obligation 
because it is not imposed upon him by his own point of view. He 
knows that, as St. Thomas said, he must be true to his own highest 


4 See my paper, this JouRNAL, ‘‘ Universality and Individuality in Ethies,’’ 
Vol. XL (1943), pp. 348-356. 
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good, which is God.. Also the criminal will repudiate the duty 
created by the citizen’s need. In this ultimate conflict of cate- 
gorical individual duties, involving, obviously, war in heaven, 
force determines what is done on earth. The power of organized 
society will have to be exerted in order to inflict the legal penalty 
upon the culprit. Force, we have seen, does not determine es- 
sentially what ought to be done. The battles of the gods, that is, 
the final conflicts of human ideals, are not settled by force. They 
are not settled. The ultimate brittle good of one individual con- 
testant may be in grim, tight-lipped, and unyielding conflict with 
the ultimate brittle good of another individual contestant. 

Men often grasp vaguely the truth that from their own points 
of view the whole universe ought to help them and ought to further 
what they are interested in; and then they unwarrantably infer 
that apart from any point of view, that is, objectively, it ought 
to do so. They have not yet fully grasped that the highest good 
of one individual may be contrary to the highest good of another. 
Their thinking is still on the level of the sort of objective ethics 
which denies axiological individualism. To free oneself from the 
belief in this kind of objectivity is an indispensable step in ethical 
enlightenment. 

Universality is present in ethics in a third form, in that the 
truth about every particular good and value is, like all truth, ab- 
solutely universal. This will be seen if we compare two propo- 
sitions: 


(1) Criminal A says truly, ‘‘It is false that (X) this punishment 
of A is good for me.”’ 

(2) Citizen B says truly, ‘‘It is true that (Y) this punishment of 
A is good for me.”’ 


It may seem as if sentences X and Y were one proposition and 
that this proposition is true for citizen B and false for criminal A. 
But nothing that is true for one can be false for another, or vice 
versa. Sentences X and Y express different propositions because 
‘‘me’’ has a different meaning in each. It means criminal A in X 
and citizen B in Y. Assuming that criminal A would be better 
satisfied if he escaped, proposition X is universally false in the 
sense that whenever anyone asserts exactly that subjective mean- 
ing or proposition, namely, that ‘‘the punishment of criminal A 
is good for A,’’ it is false no matter who says it, and no matter 
what words are used. And proposition Y is universally true in 
the sense that whenever anyone asserts exactly that meaning, that 
‘‘the punishment of criminal A is good for citizen B,’’ it is true 
no matter who says it, and no matter what words are used. 
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Thus in three senses value, good, and duty are universal; and 
at the same time, in another sense, without contradiction, they are 
all purely individual, relative, and thus obviously subjective. 

However they are also genuinely objective in another sense, 
namely, that they are real independently of anyone’s cognitive 
ideas about them.5 What actually satisfies individual need is good 
no matter whether anybody knows that it does so or not. The 
good is the satisfactory and some things really are satisfactory. 
This doctrine is not nihilism. It shows the invalidity, not of 
morals, but of prevalent alternative theories* about morals. It 
does this because it reveals the actual ground and nature of all 
genuine moral obligation. 


GARDNER WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 





A METHODOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION INTO THE 
GENERAL LAW OF CAUSALITY 


T is not the purpose of this paper to inquire into the ontological 
aspects of causality, i.e., whether causal connection is ‘‘real’’ 
or not. The principle of causality seems to mean an interpretation 
of facts or a theory about them, since observation shows facts, not 
causes or purposes. But how do we come to this interpretation? 
To explain this, we must first make a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the general principle of causality and particular causal 
laws. The former states roughly that every change in the world 
must have a cause and carries with it necessity just as the laws 
of identity and contradiction do. A change without a cause is a 
contradiction unthinkable not merely for psychological reasons. 
Particular causal laws do not imply necessity, their denial does not 
constitute a contradiction, and their summation can not therefore 
lead to the general principle which implies necessity, outstrips all 
possible experience, and is as a result not verifiable. 

But the concept of change is empirical while the general prin- 
ciple of causality as applied to changes is not. How can this be 
reconciled? The laws of identity and contradiction carry with 
them necessity also in their particular applications while causality 
does not. How are we then to account for the necessity implied 


5 This point I am making here is expressed by Philip B. Rice in his article 
‘¢ ‘Objectivity’ in Value Judgments,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XL (1943), p. 14. 

¢A refutation of utilitarianism or universalistic hedonism is contained in 
my paper ‘*The Moral Insignificance of the Total, All Value,’’ Ethics, Vol. 
XL (1945), pp. 216-221. I think I can see now how satisfactions can be 
significantly added up to a total for the whole universe, but I still say that 
this total does not necessarily have any moral significance. 
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by the general principle of causality? How do we know that all 
changes must have causes? Is this statement analytic or is it 
synthetic? Hume’s error consists in his failure to differentiate 
between the general principle of causality and the particular laws. 
Concerning the latter his analysis might have been right but it 
was wrong concerning the former. Kant realized that the general 
principle could not have been derived from experience but he as- 
sumed it was synthetic and a priori. If so, our problem would 
be insoluble. If it were analytical, a solution would be possible 
but the concept of change does not seem to imply causes. 

The principle of causality is an instrument for correlation of 
facts, namely, of finding the antecedents of a fact. How are these 
antecedents meant? Not in a temporal sense because this would 
yield merely succession, not causality, i.e., the fallacy ‘‘post hoe, 
ergo propter hoc.’? What we really mean is ‘‘how a fact comes 
about.’’ Thus causality is not succession nor is it expressible in 
terms of time or succession. But it is true that there would be no 
causes without succession and that in a static world ‘‘causes’’ would 
be meaningless and unnecessary. Hence the error that cause deals 
with succession. It deals instead with the ‘‘how’’ or genesis of 
every event or with its structure, or still better with the factor 
of ‘‘newness’’ in the event. Event always implies such ‘‘new- 
ness.”’ 

There are no causes without events and no events without 
causes, but what is an event? It is characterized by a state of 
affairs involving some ‘‘difference’’ as compared with a previous 
state. There was some ‘‘other’’ state distinguishable as ‘‘differ- 
ent’’ from the state under investigation. The cause is supposed 
to account for that difference. But ‘‘event’’ already implies the 
idea of ‘‘difference’’ or ‘‘otherness.’’ If ‘‘event’’ should contain 
some element pointing to something external to it, then the idea 
of event might include internally the concept of origin and it could 
be said that there is a tautology at the bottom of the idea of cause 
because it is analytically contained in the idea of event as such. 
However, on the face of it, ‘‘happening’”’ and ‘‘causing’’ do not 
seem identical because there seems to be an element of activity 
or efficacy inherent in the idea of ‘‘cause,’’ while there seems to 
be none in the concept of ‘‘event’’ or ‘‘occurrence.”’ 

There are three interchangeable concepts: event, change, and 
effect. Their respective ranges overlap. Any event is a change 
and any change is an event. There seems to be a difference in 
connotation because ‘‘change’’ refers to a ‘‘previous’’ state (a 
hint of succession and an element of comparison) while ‘‘event’’ 
does not Closer inspection, however, shows that ‘‘event’’ equally 
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points to the emergence of something new. The difference may 
be an illusion based on duplication of expressive forms. Further- 
more, the statement ‘‘any change or event must have a cause’’ is 
equivalent to the statement that any change (or event) is an 
effect. Thus we know with certainty that an event is always an 
effect although we do not know whether any event is also a cause. 
But if all events must be effects and therefore have causes, the 
latter must be events too, provided one factual assumption is true, 
namely, that the world is composed of events exclusively and that 
the structure of all events is similar. If this is correct, then all 
events must be causes and have causes. The statement that any 
event is an effect is not a factual assumption, it is only a rewording 
of the general principle of causality. 

The assumption that all events have causes would be justified 
on rational grounds if and only if the analysis of the structure of 
event should show causation. Its very structure would have to 
reveal some ‘‘effecting’’ because then ‘‘event’’ would yield causa- 
tion analytically. Can events be thus analyzed without remainder? 

All that the general principle of causality assumes could be 
summarized thus: It takes a Difference to make a difference, or: A 
difference is always the result of some Difference. This means that 
an event is always composed of two elements, a fact and a factor. 
If there is a (new) fact it is due to some factor z. Otherwise the 
world would stay unchanged. In abstract terms we call these two 
elements cause and effect and the meaning of it all is this: there 
is no result without event, or, a result is always a part of an event. 
The denial of this would imply: ex nihilo aliquid, which is a con- 
tradiction. 

An act of movement (motion) is the simplest instance of 
event. If we deny the structure of event as outlined above, it 
would leave us with a world of movement without moving subject. 
Motion is causal qua motion. A bullet need not pierce a sheet of 
steel to show causal connection; its making its way across space 
is a causal event. Denial of this structure of event would leave 
the movement of the bullet, but cancel out the bullet. This is 
contradictory and non-sensical so far as the spatio-temporal world 
goes. The events would be deprived of their substantive sub- 
stratum. ‘‘Causal’’ connection is of the essence of the event 
itself and those denying the connection would have to deny all 
events. It would be inconsistent to affirm events and deny their 
structure. The importance of this to methodology of science is 
obvious. 

The principle of causality states briefly the following: A given 
world area at rest would remain at rest indefinitely. If differences 
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or deviations from that rest occur in such an area, they are 
‘‘originated’’ or ‘‘they must be events’’ or ‘‘they necessarily have 
event-character’’; ‘‘to be originated’’ and ‘‘to have event-char- 
acter’’ are equivalent expressions. This means in turn that they 
can not come ex nihilo in virtue of the principle: ex nihilo nthil. 
(An event without origin is a contradiction.) All this could also be 
put thus: that which occurs must also have an origin, or that which 
differs can not but result from something that started to differ or 
originated the difference. That which is a deviation from rest can 
not proceed from something that does not deviate from the field of 
rest, but only from some element or part of it that started deviating 
or ceased to be at rest. Otherwise we would have to assume that 
nothing or zero yielded a value (i.e., the deviation was the result 
of nothing). 

If we are struck by some fact, we assume that any such fact is 
an event or part of an event and that it can not be anything else. 
That which is not at rest therefore, the new fact we are concerned 
with, is (1) an event, which means that it must have some source 
or a starting point. It must ‘‘originate’’ in something that started 
it or proceed from some area of unrest, namely, some basic (2) 
Event which encompasses such fact or event (ad 1). This means 
that the fact mentioned (ad 1), which is also called ‘‘result,’’ is an 
event and as event is part of some Event. But it is already pre- 
supposed from the start that everything is an event, though tem- 
porally speaking or due to some failings of our grasping power 
it may not be the complete event but only a part of it, while another 
one—the one lying in the past or otherwise inaccessible—is un- 
known and therefore inquired into. The event-character of the dif- 
ference which makes up the new fact and/or its origination are 
presupposed. 

We add nothing to our material knowledge of things by stating 
that a difference must arise out of a difference or that an effect 
must have a cause or that a result is a result of something or that 
what is a part of the event presupposes the whole event. Materi- 
ally the most important part of the whole operation is rather the 
discovery of the difference or the new problem. What follows is 
the reconstruction of the whole fact or event of which we see only 
one part, namely, the last one in terms of time—the so-called effect. 

The general principle of causality does not affirm more than 
what is negatively expressed by the principle, ex nihilo nihil. In 
its affirmative form this principle reads aliquid semper ex aliquo. 
In the world of static facts the laws of identity and contradiction 
achieve the same purpose as does the principle of causality on a 
plane of events or in the area of dynamics. It is merely the form 
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those laws assume if applied to change. If we place ourselves on 
the level of changes and apply the law of contradiction, we get the 
principle of causality. Viewed genetically a difference must be 
produced by a difference. Otherwise a non-difference would pro- 
duce a difference. If we dwell on the event-level where things 
become factors by definition, then it will not only follow that ‘‘A’’ 
is always ‘‘A’’ and that it can not be ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘non-A’”’ at the 
same time, but also that ‘‘A’’ will always behave or act ‘‘A-like.’’ 
If then in the field ‘‘A’’ a “‘B-like’’ effect occurs, it is reducible to 
some ‘‘B.’’ A changing element is a function of some change. In 


the world of process the difference is due to a Difference. If there 


happens something unknown (a new event), it is due to something 
equally Unknown, otherwise it would be known. Surrounded by 
events and faced by their sediments we relate this crystallized part 
to the whole event. If a new element emerges, we say that it is 
reducible to an event, but the new element is already an event 
and what we are after is the tail-end of the event. We hold the 
arm and seek the body of which it is a part. The tautological as- 
pect of causality is clear: we affirm that differences are due to 
some Difference and that if a deviation appears in the static field 
it must be due to something that has deviated. It is no material 
knowledge about the nature of the world and it ‘‘explains’’ noth- 
ing, but it presupposes one piece of knowledge—that there are 
events. 

Causality does not mean succession. Supposing we state that 
rain is caused by something. Does it mean that it is caused by 
‘‘antecedents’’? In fact, its cause consists of some atmospheric 
conditions at the moment when it starts raining, and they are con- 
temporaneous with the rain. We have here one fact-complex or 
event: certain conditions plus cloud formations. If the two meet 
simultaneously or converge, rain does not follow; there is rain at 
the point of temporal convergence of the two. These conditions 
and the rain are one indivisible event partly visible, partly in- 
visible. We pick the visible part (rain) and call the other part 
‘cause’? because we do not happen to see it. We infer from the 
visible to an invisible part of the event, but the event-fact itself 
was assumed all the time. If the ‘‘atmospheric conditions’’ in 
question were the hoof of a mule and the clouds a plain of sand, 
we could see the rain as we see the steps made by the mule in the 
sand, namely, as one event which leaves as a result ‘‘marks in the 
sand.’’ Thus we only complete an incomplete picture of an event 
and restore the totality of the event-complex which stays per- 
ceptually partly in the shadow. But when we ask ‘‘why is there 
rain?’’ we have already assumed that rain is an event and that 
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there is a rain-factor, etc., and the answer is already contained in 
a general form in the question. Only the particulars are to be 
elucidated. It is assumed that the definite thing—rain, which is 
‘‘unknown,’’ is due to something indefinitely Unknown and that 
this indefinite element can be made definite due to the fact that 
we already have a definite ‘‘protuberance’’ of this indefinite ele- 
ment. It is so to speak provisionally (temporarily) indefinite. In 
other words, any difference can be considered as part of a differ- 
ence-complex to which it belongs. If in a static field (a,b,c...) 
a difference (d) appears and if we know that d is not related to 
a,b,c... , then we infer that there is some factor D of which d is 
a function. D is of course an x. If discovered or made definite, 
it is the particular causal law (cause). This will always follow 
provided we assume that d is a product, i.e., if we look at the dif- 
ference dynamically on the event-level. Viewing things as products 
is equivalent to implying causality. Any deviation d must be at- 
tributable to some D or else it had to be an aliquid ex nthilo, which 
is a contradiction. 

Causality provides a rule as to how events happen if they hap- 
pen; in other words, it shows the structure of events and asserts 
no more than that there are events or that everything is an event. 
But all factual relationships in the world are events and vice versa. 
A non-causal factual relationship would mean that an existing 
thing has no ‘‘influence’’ or power. This is unthinkable unless we 
deal with monads in absolute isolation. Any factual relationship 
in the observable world is causal and an event. Thus causality is 
grounded in the structure of any imaginable factual relationship 
between things. We have in this relationship always a situational 
totality called event which is the prototype and image of any 
‘‘causal connection,’’ which is linguistically analyzed into cause 
and effect. Walking is ‘‘causal’’; it implies a moving subject and 
marks left by it. If discovered independently from the act of 
walking the marks will lead to a causal inference which will re- 
construct the totality of the event. 

All causal connections are reducible to such simple relationships 
or events where one part, cause (c), is often invisible or unde- 
termined whereas the other part, effect (e), is visible, but prob- 
lematic, because of the indeterminacy of c. The event E contains 
c and e as basic elements. If we consider e as a difference or 
deviation in the scheme of things, that is, as d, we infer the other, 
invisible, or undetermined part of the event called cause (c), 
which was D in the framework of the general law and will become 
c if made definite. Denial of the general law of causality involves 
a denial of all factual relationships or events in the world. 
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From the standpoint of logical grammar the causal mode 
achieves the following: it develops the substantive (the crystal- 
lized sediment of changes) into the verb which actually portrays 
the event of which the substantive is the crystallized aspect (foot- 
marks are reduced to treading, etc.). Phenomena are being traced 
back to their verbal components or event-components. If we thus 
retranslate the substantive into its proper verb, we make a ‘‘causal’’ 
analysis of facts. It is an attempt to discover the active factor or 
the event-factor in the substantive, which is always the expression 
of the passive side of a fact (an effect). We then try to analyze 
the active part out of it. If on the other side we distill out of the 
verb (picturing an event) the active factor and the result of the 
activity, we make an analysis of cause and effect and the grammati- 
eal counterpart of it would be the decomposition of the verb into 
some subject and a verbal predicate. This type of sentence is the 
image of causality, the prototype of causal analysis and causal 
reasoning. Thus any such sentence is always causal. At the core 
of this type of sentence is a theory, namely, the idea of a world con- 
ceived as dynamism or process or chain of events. 

All active verbs imply prima facie causality, their meaning 
being implicitly causal. ‘‘Writing’’ means effecting marks. But 
non-active verbs (as, for instance, in the sentence, a doll is lying 
on a cushion) have also a causal implication as have all expressions 
implying factual relationships. Any substantive can always be 
converted into its process-components, that is, ‘‘activated,’’ and 
such an analysis is always causal. The substantive thus represents 
a neutral mode of rest capable of activation. When applying 
‘causal analysis’? to any substantive we rekindle the factor of 
change buried in it or the event which is at its base. 

Our point can be strengthened from another avenue of ap- 
proach. Supposing that causality means simply (1) the reduction 
of all facts to events and (2) interpretation of all events as acts, 
then the necessity accompanying the general law of causality would 
be evident for another reason: a non-causal activity is a con- 

- tradiction, the effect being the necessary aspect of any act by 
definition. But the structure of the event (whether it be an act 
or not) is identical. If we see a hole in the ground, whatever its 
reason, and inquire about it, we inquire about its event-aspect 
(how it happened) and imply already that this is an event and 
the hole in question its visible part. 

The mere existence of any thing implies its doing or effecting 
something. The ‘‘doing’’ is the reverse-side of its mere being. 

Hence also the analytical status of causality and its necessity. The 

former is grounded in the perceptual image of process or events as 
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such. The causal concept reflects the structure of events as we see 
them. Observable things have genetic depth or an event-structure 
as has anything within the space-time framework. To be an 
event or to be an instance of causation or to have genetic depth 
are equivalent expressions. The question ‘‘why’’ implies that the 
thing in question is an effect. The question is circular. It im- 
plies the assumption of the general causal law, i.e., that everything 
is event, but no more. What we are asking for is the elucidation of 
the particular event of which we see a striking part. Presuming 
that everything is a result of an event, we inquire about the ‘‘how’’ 
of the event. The ‘‘whether’’ is taken as a matter of course. It 
illustrates merely the ‘‘necessity’’ inherent in the question as such. 
It also means that we regard the world as a dynamism, namely, a 
chain of events of which all things are a constituent part. 

The general law of causality has the criterion of necessity and 
certainty because of its formality and its analytical character. The 
assumption of necessary and certain particular laws (determinism) 
is a metaphysical expansion of the general principle of causality, 
but it makes material assumptions. 

Max RIESER 


New YorK City 





BOOK NOTES 


Logical Studies. Harotp H. Joacutm. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. xii+ 
296 pp. $6.00. 


The title of this volume was also the title of a course given 
yearly by the late Professor Joachim at Oxford during 1927 to 
1935; and except for minor editorial changes the book contains 
one version of the manuscript from which he lectured. Joachim 
devoted much thought and effort to the writing of these ‘‘Stud- 
ies,’’? and they can be safely taken as the fullest and most authori- 
tative expression of his interpretation of the idealist theory of 
knowledge. The first of the three related Studies which make up 
the book presents Joachim’s account of the subject-matter and 
method of logic. According to him, logic is concerned with ‘‘knowl- 
edge-or-truth,’’ and employs reflective and critical analysis to 
exhibit the self-development of Reality in the medium of thought. 
Thus, ‘‘knowledge is reality itself qua known; and reality, in 
becoming and being known, is constituting and maintaining itself 
in the form of truth.’’ The remaining two Studies are searching 
critiques of several competing conceptions of logic, and aim to 
show the inescapability of Joachim’s own standpoint by exposing 
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the difficulties in alternative views. The second Study is devoted 
to an examination of those theories of knowledge which rest upon 
the distinction between intuitive (or immediate) and discursive 
(or mediate) cognition, and argues that the search for a primi- 
tive datum upon which knowledge might rest invariably termi- 
nates in failure. The final Study deals with the question wherein 
truth and falsity consist, and maintains that the two alternatives 
to the idealist view which are considered—the subjectivist and 
the realist accounts of the nature and objects of judgment—are 
both ultimately incoherent. 

Joachim presents no positive argument for his theory which 
will appear as novel to readers of his earlier The Nature of Truth 
or of those thinkers to whom he acknowledges indebtedness; and 
those readers who are not already committed to the idealist account 
of knowledge are not likely to be won over to it by Joachim’s 
final effort in its behalf. To such students the chief value of these 
lectures will doubtless lie in the commentaries and penetrating 
criticisms they contain concerning proposed analyses of logical 
questions found in a number of influential writers, especially 
Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Descartes, Spinoza, Bradley, and the 
early Russell. At the same time, Joachim’s discussion of theories 
of knowledge alternative to his own is marked by an almost pro- 
vincial insularity, and he was either unfamiliar with the recent 
literature in logic produced elsewhere than in Britain or he did 
not take it seriously. He has only a few foot-note references to 
Meinong and Husserl, and makes no mention whatever of posi- 
tivistic or instrumentalistic analyses of the function and nature 
of knowledge. 


E. N. 


Cosmogony. CHRISTIAN EHRENFELS. Translated from the German 
by Miuprep Focut. New York: The Comet Press, Inc. 1948. 
xii + 223 pp. 


Christian Ehrenfels, professor of philosophy at the German 
University of Prague from 1899 to 1929, is best known for his work 
on the theory of value, especially his two-volume System der Wert- 
theorie, 1897-1898. The present volume, which contains his meta- 
physic and philosophy of religion, was published in 1916 and, on 
account of the war, received little notice either in Germany or 
abroad, though, according to a letter from his wife to the trans- 
lator, he himself considered it his most important work. The views 
it expresses, which were developed after an earlier period of 


agnosticism, were retained to the end of his life. They are re- 
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iterated in a paper presented in 1930 to a Congress of Religion and 
Psychology at Erfurt, two years before his death. This paper is 
printed as an appendix to the present translation. 

Ehrenfels’ metaphysical method is empirical and hypothetical. 
He takes his start from a feature of our knowledge of the world 
which he regards as paradoxical and calls ‘‘reversal.’’ It is the 
fact that, though the chief aim of knowledge is to predict, yet we 
actually know the past much better than the future. This is true 
in physics and astronomy as well as in biology and human affairs. 
The only explanation, he argues, is that the future really does con- 
tain an element of uncertainty. At the same time our world must 
contain features of real order or we could know nothing at all. An 
examination of the way in which order and chaos are combined in 
the physical world and the realm of biology leads to the conclusion 
that no monistic or pluralistic explanation is satisfactory. The 
only hypothesis, it is claimed, that will fit the facts is a dualistic 
one. The familiar dualism of a limited deity and a not entirely 
malleable matter, however, is dismissed as unsatisfactory. The 
dualism required is that of a ‘‘unitary principle of form, and op- 
posed to it from eternity, absolute chaos’’ (p. 24). 

Vigorously wielding Occam’s razor Ehrenfels argues that the 
eternal form-giving principle, though it must be ‘‘psychoidal’’ in 
nature, i.e., more akin to what we now know as mind than matter, 
need not be originally conscious; nor can the progressive develop- 
ment of new forms, first of matter, then of life, be regarded as 
planned, or influenced by either transcendent or immanent tele- 
ology. Creation of orderly existence must have begun in response 
to chance appearance of form in Chaos and has gone on producing 
higher and higher types of order against the continuous resistance 
of Chaos. 

The development of new forms is a progressive enrichment of 
the being of the eternal creative principle—God. With the de- 
velopment of life God becomes alive; with the development of hu- 
man consciousness he becomes conscious. The existence of the 
divine consciousness is deduced from an acceptance of the Kantian 
principle that there are synthetic judgments a priori and that such 
knowledge is possible only ‘‘when the knowing subject is judging 
in them what he has himself produced’’ (p. 153). But since we 
have not ourselves produced the objects of such knowledge this 
capacity must be due to ‘‘a partial identity of being with the 
psychoidal unitary principle’ (p. 155). This participation of the 
human life in the divine then becomes the basis of a universalistic 
ethic and of a faith, not necessarily in personal immortality, but 
that ‘‘nothing psychical will perish’’ (p. 182). 
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The thesis is brilliant and suggestive but the reader will wish 
that the argument were much more fully developed at its crucial 
points. These are usually much too briefly presented to carry con- 
viction. Further, the implications of the moral life are almost en- 
tirely neglected, which is a fatal defect in philosophy of religion. 
a cosmogony to satisfy both his intellectual and emotional nature 
Nevertheless, any philosopher who feels the need of constructing 
will find insights and considerations here that should not be over- 
looked. 


A. C. GARNETT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





Il materialismo dialettico sovietico. Gustavo A. WETTER. Torino: 
Einaudi. 1948. 426 pp. 1350 lire. 


This book is a fair example of the best Jesuit style in research 
and exposition. The author knows well his Russian writers. The 
materials have been arranged with unparalleled clarity. Exposi- 
tion and criticism are kept carefully apart. The book may indeed 
be recommended to anybody who wishes to form an opinion on the 
attainments of philosophers in Bolshevist Russia, on the basis of a 
first-hand account. 

By ‘‘dialectic materialism’’ Father Wetter means the current 
of thought beginning with Marx and Engels in opposition to the 
old-fashioned ‘‘uncritical’’ materialism of the eighteenth century. 
The qualification of ‘‘Soviet’’ is meant to denote the development of 
this philosophical school of Russian writers from Lenin to the pres- 
ent day. Of course the exposition begins with Marx-Engels but 
the main interest is devoted to the variations and acceptations of 
materialism, or rather to the different attempts to give consistency 
to Marx-Engels philosophy on the part of Soviet thinkers, who 
oscillated from an empirio-criticism to a neo-kantianism, settling 
down definitively (it seems) to an official acceptance of Lenin’s 
rather naive realism. 

The first part of the book, devoted to the chronological develop- 
ment of philosophical thought in USSR, was a rather easy under- 
taking. Many times Russian philosophers arrived at contrasting 
decisions and began some sort of polemics, but always, very shortly 
afterwards, a definitive judgment was issued, by the competent 
political authorities, in one or another sense and henceforward 
nothing more was heard of the excommunicated opinion. The 
heretics bowed their heads and gave up their personal opinions. 
Sometimes, when they proved obstinate, they were shut down with 
effective methods. As to any relapse into previous errors Russian 
authorities know how to deal with it effectively, as the churches 
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knew in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Father Wetter’s 
exposition is linear and clear. A divergent school or system simply 
disappears and is heard of no more. You have not to deal with 
perpetuating polemics or with insurgencies of earlier points of 
view. There is only an orthodoxy, and heresy has no voice. 

Father Wetter impresses on us a fundamental but scarcely 
acknowledged truth: that reference to philosophy is a basic neces- 
sity of the Communist dogma. It is not a social theory or an eco- 
nomic point of view. It is a system of philosophy first and fore- 
most, or rather it can stand only on the basis of a philosophical 
justification and is still trying to evolve one which may be in ac- 
cord with the requirements of Russia’s international policy and of 
Communist propaganda. Of course when you are sure about some 
truths (in this case, the Communist political platform) and need 
a philosophy to support it, polemics and discussions tend to be 
shaped in a merely formalistic dispute as some famous polemics 
shaped in the past: for instance the famous realism-nominalism 
dispute of the Middle Ages. Both the realist and the nominalist 
had ultimately to prove the same Christian fundamentals. Phi- 
losophy is a necessity of the Soviet system of sociology and politics 
but it is dealt with by formulas and exegesis of the classics (Marx, 
Lenin, etc.) because everyone knows what he is supposed to prove. 
The great chiefs of Communism (from Lenin to Trotsky and Stalin) 
are philosophers in their own way, or at least are interested in and 
have written about philosophy. 

In the second part of his book Father Wetter tries to enucleate 
the basic elements of dialectic materialism as it has emerged in 
thirty years of discussions ended by dogmatic decisions, and ex- 
pounds the soviet system of philosophy according to the usual 
division of philosophical subjects. His criticism is always meas- 
ured. He follows dialectic materialism from one to another ques- 
tion with unrelenting acuity, proving contradictions and incon- 
sistencies on each single point. An ineffective scheme were it 
meant as propaganda—an honest and able scientific approach from 
the point of view of philosophical research. Father Wetter has 
undertaken a job of critical investigation and has succeeded in it 
with superior skill. 


M. M. R. 


The Social Contract. JEAN JACQUES Rousseau. An Eighteenth- 
Century Translation Completely Revised, Edited, with an In- 
troduction by CHarLes FranKeL. (The Hafner Library of 
Classics, Number One.) New York: Hafner Publishing Com- 
pany. 1947. xxx +128 pp. Cloth, $1.80; paper, 80 cents. 
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In order to adhere as closely as possible ‘‘in time and spirit 
to the original eighteenth-century political tract,’’ Professor 
Frankel has chosen to edit an anonymous translation of The So- 
cial Contract published in London in 1791, instead of the more 
familiar version by Henry J. Tozer. The gain in authenticity of 
flavor more than offsets the loss of such accustomed phrases as 
‘‘ynanimity at least once’’ and ‘‘each, coalescing with all.’’ Rous- 
seau’s masterpiece is, as Frankel says, ‘‘a bible of contemporary 
politics’? from which both Western and Eastern democracies (so- 
called) have drawn their respective texts. Everyone nowadays 
claims to represent the ‘‘will of the people,’’ but the task of 
identifying any particular version of popular sovereignty with 
Rousseau’s ‘‘general will’’ is made difficult by the latter’s own 
uncertainties in its use. ‘‘ Actually Rousseau’s doctrine seems to 
warrant almost anything from complete justification of the status 
quo to a state of permanent revolution’’ (p. xxvi). What is more 
certain is that Rousseau was ‘‘the pre-eminent spokesman for the 
values of equality and fraternity . . . his great power was as an 
originator who evoked the peculiar savor and feel of new values 
...” (p. xxix). He spoke out for brotherhood in an age when 
the ideal must have seemed almost as remote as it does today, and 
no attentive reader of the text which has here been made so inex- 
pensively accessible will believe that he really meant fratermité 
obligatoire. H. A. L. 


Social Theories of Jacksonian Democracy. Representative Writ- 
ings of the Period 1825-1850. Edited with an introduction by 
JoseEpH L. Buau. (The American Heritage Series.) New 
York: Hafner Publishing Company. 1947. xxviii + 383 pp. 
$3.75, cloth; $1.75, paper. 


The American Heritage Series and Mr. Blau have performed a 
significant service for those interested in American social and 
philosophic thought. The writings used in this collection discuss 
the ideal of self-government, Jacksonian economic theory, and the 
social criticism inherent within the Jacksonian point of view. 
Taken as a whole the collection illumines many little known facets 
of the movement which took its shape between 1825 and 1850. 

Mr. Blau’s introduction attempts to define the Jacksonians in 
terms of their antecedents. He does his job well and offers the 
student a readable and concise (19 pages) statement which should 
make the selections more meaningful. Further, he has displayed 
considerable wisdom in following Joseph Dorfman rather than 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., in the interpretation of Jacksonian 
economic theory. J. RB. E. 
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The Human Race. Emi FRoescHets. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1947. 197 pp. $3.00. 


For fifteen years the author lectured on ‘‘Medicine and Phi- 
losophy’’ at the Medical School of the University of Vienna. He 
notices a recent trend away from the static, finitist, and particu- 
larist modes of thought towards dynamism, wholism, and infinity, 
in the natural sciences. To accommodate and secure this in phi- 
losophy, he develops a metaphysics that is reminiscent of Bergson, 
Freud, and the mysticism of the great religious monists. 

In the theory of “congenital knowledge,” he affiliates the un- 
conscious with the ‘‘non-expression-ripe’’ (N. E. R.), and conscious 
experience with the ‘‘expression-ripe’’ (E. R.), arguing that clari- 
fication takes one from N. E. R. towards E. R., while understanding 
proceeds in the reverse direction. The second part of the book 
elaborates this in connection with the theory of two different kinds 
of time (Bergson), exempting basic understanding and free will 
from the mechanics of measurable time. Man’s psychic immor- 
tality is established in the third and last part on ‘‘Our Destiny,”’’ 
by arguing his participation in the infinite. 

Looked at clinically, this book seems symptomatic of an extreme 
reaction against a recent movement on the same campus, the posi- 
tivistic Wiener Kreis. And it leaves one wondering which extreme 
is better—or worse. 


V.C. A. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


The Age of Enlightenment. Proceedings of the Humanities 
Institute, which was held March 6 and 7, 1948, sponsored jointly 
by the University of Toledo and the Toledo Museum of Art, in 
Commemoration of the University’s 75th Anniversary. ‘‘The 
Heritage of the Enlightenment’’ by Herbert W. Schneider. ‘‘An 
Age of Enlightenment—England, 1740-1790’’ by Chauncey Brew- 
ster Tinker. Reproductions from the special exhibit of eighteenth- 
century paintings held at the Toledo Museum of Art. (While 
copies of this pamphlet are still available, any one interested may 
secure one by writing to Professor James G. Southworth, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio.) 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL REsEaRCH. Vol. IX, No. 
1, Manifold and Category: Alexandre Koyré. Lucretius’ Physics: 
8S. I. Vavilov. On Humanism: Richard Hoenigswald. Principale 
Volitum: Some Notes on a Supposed Thomistie Contradiction: 
A. C. Pegis. Discussions—Necessity and Self-sufficiency in the 
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Thomistic Theology: A Reply to President Pegis: A. O. Lovejoy. 
Autonomy and Necessity: A Rejoiner to Professor Lovejoy: A. C. 
Pegis. What Is Behavior?: L. O. Kattsoff. Logic and Semiotic: 
Elaime Graham. Signs about Signs about Signs: Charles Morris. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL REview. Vol. LVII, No. 4. What Con- 
tribution Can Philosophy Make to World Understanding: Cornelius 
Krusé. Rationalism and Empiricism: An Inquiry into the Roots 
of Philosophical Error: Hans Riechenbach. Philosophy, the Cult 
of Unintelligibility: A. C. Benjamin. Proceedings of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association. Discussion—The Problem of Ugli- 
ness in Art: Lucius Garvin. (No. 5.) Fact and Legend in the 
Biography of Plato: George Boas. Truths of Reason and Truths 
of Fact: F. H. Heinemann. Ewing’s Case against Naturalistic 
Theories of Value: W. K. Frankena. Discussion—Must We All Be 
Thomists?: G. W. Cunningham. The Solipsist Phenomenon: A. P. 
Ushenko. 

Eruics. Volume LIX, Number 1. Citizenship: Classic and 
Contemporary: T. V. Smith. From Provincialism to the Great 
Community : The Social Philosophy of Josiah Royce: 8. G. Brown. 
The Ethical and Sociological Bases of Italian Politics: Sturzo and 
Croce: A. R. Caponigri. Discussion—Saints: Secular and Sacer- 
dotal—James Monroe and Mahatma Gandhi: T. V. Smith. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScrENcE. Volume 15, Number 4. The Place 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the Advancement of Modern Science: 
Philipp Frank. Concepts as Involving Laws and Inconceivable 
without Them: Wilfrid Sellars. The Philosophical Relevance of 
a ‘‘Behavioristic Semiotic’’: Thomas Storer. Comments on Mr. 
Storer’s Paper: Charles Morris. Can We Save Science? Elgin 
Williams. Rejoinder to ‘‘Can We Save Science?”’ G. A. Lund- 
berg. Comments on ‘‘Studies in the Logic of Explanation’’: D. L. 
Miller. Reply to David L. Miller’s Comments: C. G. Hempel and 
Paul Oppenhemm. Descriptions in Nonextensional Contexts: Gus- 
tav Bergmann. 

THe Review or MetapuHysics. Vol. II, No. 5. On Supposing 
and Presupposing: D. 8. Mackay. On What There Is: W. V. 
Quine. Time and Eternity: Erich Frank. The Nature of Causa- 
tion: Eli Karlin. A Note on Aristotle’s Discussion of God and the 
World: G. A. Lindbeck. 

THe JOURNAL or AESTHETICS & Art Criticism. Vol. VII, No. 
1, The Tradition of Figure Painting and Concepts of Modern 
Art in France: J. C. Sloane. The Holes of Henry Moore: On the 
Function of Space in Sculpture: Rudolf Arnheim. A Note on 
Ipseity: W. M. Ivins, Jr. On the So-called Crisis in Criticism: 
Abraham Kaplan. Sacred Cows in the Psychology of Music: 
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P. R. Farnsworth. Polish Contributions to Aesthetics and Science 
of Art before 1939: A Selective Bibliography: Mieczyslaw Wallis. 
Letters Pro and Con. 

REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Deuxiéme année, 6. 
Numéro Spécial—Signification de la Liberté. Liberté et méta- 
physique: Emile Bréhier. The Meaning of Liberty: C. I. Lewis. 
Approches du mystére de la liberté: Albert Dondeyne. The 
Rights of the Individual: A. C. Ewing. Valeur de la liberté: 
Marcel Barzin. 

THE PERSONALIST. Vol. XXIX, No.4. Autumn, 1948. In God: 
No East and West: BR. T. Flewelling. Rufus Jones: A Buddhist 
View: Chien G-Ming. The Humanism of Jacques Maritain: M. W. 
Green. The Fear of Metaphysics: Odd Hagen. Our Flight from 
Metaphysics: M. W. Hess. On Justifying Democracy: Willis 
Moore. Shakespeare, Browning and the Self: G. W. Carr. Tech- 
nological Change and Human Conflict: Paul Meadows. 


THe New ScuHouasticismM. Vol. XXII, No. 4. On the Fore- 
seeability of Free Acts: I. R. Simon. Three Kierkegaardian Prob- 
lems: I. The Meaning of Existence: James Collins. Optimism in 
Philosophy: Paul Siwek. Swiss Philosophy during and after the 
War: I. J. Bochenski. 

ARCcHIV Fir PHinosopHm. 1. (This new periodical is edited 
by Jiirgen v. Kempski. Its founders are Jonas Cohn and Richard 
Honigswald. On the editorial board are: Julius Ebbinghaus, 
Giinther Jacoby, Fritz Kaufmann, Josef Konig, Richard Kroner, 
Theodor Litt, Siegfried Marck, Georg Misch, Aloys Miiller, Hel- 
muth Plessner, Heinrich Scholz, Eduard Spranger, Leopold v. 
Wiese. This publication will appear at irregular intervals: single 
numbers are 7.50 R.M., but if 10 or more issues are subscribed for, 
the price is 6 R.M. per issue. Publisher, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
Urbanstrasse 12-16, Stuttgart, Germany.) The contents of the 
first issue are: Kant und der Geist der europidischen Philosophie: 
Jiirgen v. Kempski. Logik, Grammatik, Metaphysik: Heinrich 
Scholz. Bemerkungen zur aristotelischen Theorie der modalen 
Formen: Karl Diirr. Denken und Wirklichkeit: Erich Brock. 
Goethes Gedicht ‘‘Wiederfinden’’: Jonas Cohn. Die Philosophie 
im katholischen Kulturkreis: Aloys Miiller. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE. 10° Jaargang, No. 3. Hei- 
degger en Sartre (vervolg): Bernard Delfgaauw. De menselijke 
beleving van de eindigheid: G. Verbeke. Maatschappij, Familie 
en Politiek: Victor Leemans. De Philosophie van A. Loen en haar 


betekenis voor de existentiéle crisis van het waarheidsbegrip: C. A. 
Van Peursen. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHISCHE ForscHuUNG. Band II, Heft 
4. Die literarischen Voraussetzungen des Platonverstandnisses : 
Ernst Hoffmann. Voltaire und das Problem der Geschichte: Wil- 
helm Wetschedel. Ziele und Wege der Kategorialanalyse: Nicolat 
Hartmann. Das Problem der naturwissenschaftl. und der geistes- 
wissenschaftl. Begriffsbildung und die Erkennbarkeit der Gegen- 
stande: Theodor Haering. Diskussion—Zum Problem der ‘‘ Ans- 
chauung als Erkenntnisquelle’’: Klaus Reich. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 46, No. 11. Le 
temps selon Aristote (suite et fin): Joseph Moreau. Note sur la 
philosophie de l’organisme: Franz Grégoire. L’évolution de la | 
psychologie d’Aristote: Gérard Verbeke. Philosophie et existence: 


Georges Van Riet. La physique moderne et 1’existence de Dieu: 
Fernand Van Steenberghen. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Mountain Plains Philosophical Conference took place on 
October 15 and 16, 1948, at the University of Colorado. The pro- 
gram included the following: A paper on ‘‘The Conflict of Nautral- 
ism and Non-naturalism—loci of the conflict in contemporary 
thought’? by Bertram Morris; general discussion of the topic 
‘Consequences for a World Conflict’’; a Round Table session on 
the subject ‘‘Value Objectivity and Value Subjectivity’’—‘‘In 
the Sciences’’ by T. D. Storer, ‘‘In the Social Sciences’’ by Hubert 


G. Alexander; ‘‘In Religion and the Humanities’? by Huston 
Smith. 





The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Conference on Methods in 
Philosophy and the Sciences will be held at the New School for 
Social Research, November 21, 1948. The topic at the morning 
session is ‘‘Current Challenges to Free Inquiry,’’ speakers, A. A. 
Berle, Jr., and J. R. Oppenheimer; discussion by C. W. Mills and 
Herbert Wechsler. For the afternoon session the subject is 
‘“‘Nature and Spiritual Values,’’ with the following papers: ‘‘The 
Innocence of Poetry and its Natural Sanction’’ by John Crowe 
Ransom; ‘‘Time and the Human Spirit’’ by George Boas. Dis- 
cussion by Morris Weitz. 





Professor Charles A. Baylis of Brown University has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Philosophy at the University 
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of Maryland beginning with the second semester of the present 
academic year. 

Professor Stephen C. Pepper of the University of California will 
be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the University of Illinois 
for the second semester of the current academic year. 

The following appointments have been made at the University 
of Chicago: Professor Alexandre Koyré of the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes, Paris, is Visiting Professor of Philosophy dur- 
ing the Autumn Quarter; Professor Robert W. Browning of 
Northwestern University is Visiting Assistant Professor of Phi- 

losophy during the Autumn Quarter; Professor Everett J. Nelson 
of the University of Washington will be Visiting Professor of 
Philosophy during the Winter Quarter of 1949; Professor Charles 
Hartshorne of the University of Chicago is teaching at the Uni- 
versity’s newly established unit at the University of Frankfurt, 
Germany, during the fall and winter semesters; Professor H. B. 
Acton, of the University of London, will be Visiting Professor of 
Philosophy during the Spring and Summer Quarters of 1949; 
Professor Eugen Fink of the University of Freiburg in Breisgau, 
has accepted an invitation to serve as Visiting Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the summer and possibly the autumn of 1949, after 
spending the winter as a member of the Graduate Faculty of the 
New School for Social Research. 

Risieri Frondizi is Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for the first semester of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Ian McGreal, formerly Instructor in Philosophy at Brown Uni- 
versity, is now Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Southern 
Methodist University. ‘ 

Archie Bahm, formerly at the University of Denver, is now 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of New Mexico. 

Rubin Goetesky, formerly of Tulane University, is now in the 
Department of Philosophy at the University of Georgia. 

Joseph W. Cohen of the University of Colorado is Visiting 
Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Arkansas for the fall 
quarter of 1948. 

Edwin R. Walker, formerly at the Oklahoma A. and ‘M. College, 
is now Dean of Arts and Sciences at the Florida State University. 





